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his own painting, and held that all teachers ought to have the like chance
of renewing their freshness by regular practice. Steer was amused by the
extremity of the Professor's ban upon interference with his seclusion. He
told Vernon Wethered:
Two students from the Slade called at his house and rang the bell. Presently the
door opened, Tonks appeared and asked, *What do you want?* They answered, *We
have come to see you/ * Well, you've seen me', and he banged the door.
He would put himself out tirelessly for pupils in Gower Street, but at the
Vale he was peremptory in shutting out the school.
In the legend of the Slade it is Steer of the middle and later periods who
chiefly figures, grown lethargic, and not polysyllabic when he criticised at
all. Thus his colleague Mr. James Wilkie describes the oddity of his
arrival:
On entering one of the life-rooms Steer often would yawn quite audibly. He would
then look round for a chair, and drag it along the floor to a student's easel; carefuEy
look at the chair again and say, *Do you know if this chair is safe?' He would look at
the work for some time, then say, *Well go on.* The student might say, Tm in a
muddle/ Steer's reply was, 'Well, muddle along.*
Mr. Wilkie adds that:
His interest in die students* working from the Antique was very marked. He re-
gretted that so litde study was given to this part of the training; Steer felt that more
instruction could be given and more use made of the school by practice in painting the
light upon a cast.
Another colleague, Sir Walter Russell, who had been one of Brown's
most gifted students at Westminster and returned to teach under his old
professor, writes:
I was not fortunate enough to receive instruction from Steer, but I met him at the
Slade on his visiting days. I have memories of him dragging a painting stool from
student to student. When comfortably seated, he would quiedy criticise the student's
work, very frequently working on the study. Knowing him, one might have expected
that teaching would bore him, but I believe he enjoyed his weekly visits, and no doubt
the intelligent students learned a lot from his kindly criticism. There were no tears
after his lessons.
There are, of course, tales of the agony for nervous students of awaiting
a lesson from the great man seated behind, and turning round at last to
find him asleep. My own recollection of the earliest days* when I did a
litde painting for practice from models at the Skde, is of a Steer still active
on his feet and in comment, though he passed me with a nod. I add some
accounts I have been able to gather from pupils who won his interest and
profited from his advice. First, from Mr* Thomas Lowinsky, die well-
known painter, who became a friend of his teacher: